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Editorial 


V/olence has roots 


Violence once again makes headlines in the news papers. The 
recent attack on Pope John Paul II shocked the world and revealed 
to it a new face of violence which has cast its ominous shadow in 
the most unexpected places. Neither the President of the U S 
nor the Patriarch of the West stands beyond the range of fatai 
bullets. 

With the death of Bobby Sands who appears to many in 
Northern Ireland in a martyr’s aura, a new wave of violence has 
overtaken that country. India, the so-called home of non-violence 
is teeming with violence of all sorts. The re-emcrgence of the radical 
Marxists called the Naxalites and their violent measures to bring 
about social justice create sensational news in the Indian papers. 
Incidents of sky-jacking continue in spite of the most sophisticated 
systems of security filters. 

The young man who attacked the Pope is said to have declared 
that his was a symbolic act, and not a personal attack on the person 
of the Pontiff. He was reportedly protesting against the moral in¬ 
sensitivity of the world to American imperialism. It is significant 
that most of those who indulge such acts of violence declare them¬ 
selves to be inspired by some lofty ideal of justice on behalf of 
humanity or of an oppressed class or race or nation. If we concede 
ny element of truth in this, then we have to look for the roots of 
violence elsewhere, away from those who actually commit atrocious 
V ts of violence. It is quite possible that violence has roots in those 
ac -qs systems and societies which denounce it in strong words in 
P e f name of security, law, peace and privacy. They may be partners 
j 11 j-petuating structures of injustice in a variety of subtle ways. 
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Violent storms are dangerous phenomena and are therefore un¬ 
desirable. But sudden inequalities in the atmospheric conditions of 
pressure and temperature produce storms. Violence in our societies 
is undesirable and is to be deplored. Yet it is the socio-economic 
and political conditions that produce it that should be identified and 
rooted out first as the potential sources of violence. U dnU 


Societies which produce, accumulate and sell deadly weapons 
having incalculable proportions of killing power should know that 
they are holding violence in store. Nations that wallow in the 
wealth immorally extracted from the hungry millions have no moral 
right to denounce violence, because they are its creators violence 
has roots among those who denounce it. ' c 


In our world of oppressors and the oppressed, violence is still a 
relative term. What appears to be violence to the dominant and 
oppressive class may sometimes be act of justice to the poo/masscs 
The intensity of violence can never be really measured at the level of 
its shoots, but only at the level of its roots in our apparentlv peace 
loving societies. Violence is a phenomenon which will disappear 
when human beings will live in justice, freedom, mutual respect and 
dignity. Violence is part of the “ evil that has no substance or 
kingdom '\ 

We Christians who denounce voileoce under the pretext of peace 
and piety have the urgent moral responsibility to look into its real 
roots. We might perhaps be badly surprised to find the tiny s-eds 
of violence sprouting in all vigour in between some of the apparently 
pious and charitable structures of our own institutions and societies^ 


K M G 




The Great Symbol 

(A BIBLICAL MEDITATION) 

And a great symbol was seen in heaven! 

A woman, wrapped around in the Sun 

The Moon beneath her feet 

And on her head a crown of twelve stars, 

Pregnant, in labour pains, in agony to give birth! 

And behold, yet another symbol in heaven! 

A great dragon of fire appears. 

With seven heads, each head with a crown, 

The tail sweeping away a third of the stars of heaven 
And hurling them down on the face of the earth! 

The dragon confronted the woman about to give birth, 

In order to devour the child as soon as it was born. 

She gave birth to a son 

Who was to reign over all with a sceptre of iron 
Her child was snatched away to God and to his throne 
While the woman fled into the wilderness. 

Book of Revelation, 12: I — 6 . 

Those symbols are eloquent. In our tradition the symbol of 
the woman clothed with the sun stands interchangeably for three 
realities— for the Mother of our Lord, for the Church persecuted, 
and for the human race as a whole, in labour pains to bring forth the 
new humanity. 

As the symbol for humanity, it speaks to our age in a new way. 
Clothed with the sun—let us imagine a future humanity sustained 
bv solar energy. Her feet on the moon—that has come true in our 
decade: humanity has set its foot on the moon. And as for a crown 
of twelve stars— even in our own century we may manage to go beyond 
our own solar system. The next century may take us to a dozen 
stars which will be added to our crown. 

But the important thing is that even with a dozen stars on our 
-rown, the new humanity will still have to be born. With the sun 
h i messed, the moon colonized and space travel to a dozen solar 
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systems established, humanity will still be great with child in the 
pams of labour And as it is about to give birth, she is faced by Se 

«°?n^ g“ f° WCr CaP3b!C ° f SW£eping a th^oT 

horizon, as the way to the sun a^d the mo<mand ^dozeStars^be 0 " ^ 
clear through our science and technology. Zen stars becomes 

We need to trust in God that the fire-dragon will not h* „ui 1 
devour the new-born humanity. God is more nowe r n!l b tn b e „ t0 
hre-dragon with its star-sweeping tail. The new t t ^ an tlie 

be born, is in God's hands, and its dJTfcTfcttA* 
of God. But let US not make any mistakes withSite'S 
technology and play into the hands of the fire-dragon, d 

May the blessing of God Almighty, Father Son an H u„i c ■ ■ 
abide with all of us, with our present humanity, ’and the iLShum 1 * 1 ™’ 
about to be born—for ever and ever. Amen. W “ UTnan !ty 


0 - 




Christian Worship: Principles and 
Present Concerns" 

REV. DR. K. M. GEORGE 


Introduction: 

The fact that Christian Worship arose out of a well-established 
Tewish liturgical matrix became decisive for centuries of Christian 
liturtdcal development. While the general structure and form of 
''tv Christian Worship were decided by Jewish practices, there was 
radical newness in its content and message. However, this radical 
break was not immediately apparent liturgically as witnessed in the 
Acts- “And day by day attending the temple together and breaking 
the bread in their homes, they partook of food with glad and generous 
he-rrts praising God and having favour with all people.... Now 
Peter ’and John were going up to the temple at the hour of prayer, 

the ninth hour. (Acts 2: 46—3: 1). What is remarkable for us 

fndav is that though both the Christian East and West experienced 
macnificant dimensions of liturgical development, it was almost 
always a Christian enrichment of the basic Jewish patterns. 

This brief paper is not meant to be an academic discussion of 
the principles of Christian Worship, but simply to point out some of 
the key elements which contribute to an Orthodox understanding of 

worship. 


Paschal Joy, the Key-note: 

The first Christian gathering was caused by the event of the 
Resurrection of Christ. They shared life with “glad and^ generous 
hearts ” Joy was the key note. Paschal joy, the joy 
cd on became the keynote of the Chnstian liturgy 


of resurre- 
Canon XX of 


Der was presented for discussion at the Orthodox-Lutheran Consul., 
tation held at the Gurukul, Madras. {Jan. 23 26, 1981) 
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the first Ecumenical Council (Nicea 325) forbids the faithful from 
kneeling on Sundays and during the 50 days between Easter and 
Pentecost. Kneeling with face down to the dust of the earth h , 
penitential symbol, reminiscent of the fall and death and the come 
quent misery of man. j The posture of standing erect with head 
jaised upward symbolizes the resurrection from the dead the auest 
for life eternal and the human vocation to become God-like M 


Paschal joy is not happiness in the ordinary sense of the word 
It includes suffering, Cross and death. It is joy that ensues the 
final conquering of the last enemy of man, when “death is swallowed 
up in victory” (I Cor. 15: 54). Paschal joy breaks forth into spon¬ 
taneous euchanstia or thanksgiving: “Thanks be to God who gives 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. 15-’ 571 This 
lis liturgy. ‘ ■ ' 5 


Joy as the source and spirit of Christian Worship was fullv 
manifested by the early Christian community. This became all the 
•more obvious when Jesus’ physical presence ceased to be “And thev 
worshipped him and returned to Jerusalem with great jov and were 
continually in the temple blessing God" (Lk. 24:~52). The primarv 
concern of liturgy is not to “administer the Word and the Sacraments" 
in the popular sense of .the terms but to make the faithful share the 
very paschal joy which the Apostolic Church experienced 


Liturgy and Theology: 

In the Orthodox understanding liturgy is the locus classicus of 
theology. Since the Eastern Tradition is very reluctant to define 
‘Christian doctrines in cold, logical and prosaic language one has to 
look for the Church’s theology in the poetic polyphony and symbolic 
drama of liturgical celebrations. The old principle lex credendi iZ 
orandi, that people’s faith is expressed in their prayer is still basic 
to the Orthodox understanding of liturgy. Liturgy is not meant 
primarily to appeal to human rationality. It is to appeal to the 
deeper levels of human consciousness where it shapes us in Godlike 
ness. This act of lhcopoiein or making us God is the function Z 
theoiogia as understood by the Eastern Tradition Therefore 
child is initiated into the liturgy as early as possible in its life The 
child is baptized, anointed with the myron of the Soirit Za „ 
communion in the Eucharist. It has the experience nf V*™ gl i VeQ 
liturgical cycle in baptism and Eucharist. Thus the real the°r P - e ^ 
iraining of the child begins at the pre-literate and the 1 ieoIo S<cal 
■stage, through liturgical initiation " &££,£ \a t 
theology ‘experienced’ through liturgv at this stage is mn f° WE , that 

exerdses! 1 '' 118 , "'°' 08y ’"T’ ,attr «™ugh bSSSZ 
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The Sanctification of Time: 

Liturgy is celebrated in daily, weekly and annual cycles. This 0 
is meant for the sanctification of time. Through the liturgy a radi¬ 
cally new time is introduced into our so-called secular time and history. 
The new time is eschatological. It only begins here and it surpasses 
the frontiers of our history. Apparently it closes its doors to history,, 
for those who enter the liturgy enter a different world of different 
dimensions. But actually it initiates our transient and death-ward 
moving history to the infinite life of God. No “profane” piece of 
time isf left out from this all encompassing process of sanctification. 
The lewish Kiddush (sanctification) was a blessing said at the begi¬ 
nning of Sabbath and feast days. The bread, the wine and the day 
are blessed by the master of the house as the first star appears, to 
separate the profane time from the sacred time. However, the 
Christian liturgical sanctification does not actually make a radical' 
separation between the two times, but incorporates the earthly time 
to that of the new Jerusalem. 


The Eighth Day: 

The new understanding of time is illustrated by the Christian 
idea of “the Eighth day” developed by St. Athanasius, Basil of 
Caesarea, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa and others in the 
4th century. The usual cycle of the week begins on Sunday, and 
returns to Sunday in unending repetitions. The whole human 
historv is enclosed in the hebdomad of 7 days whiclr repeats itself. 
The absurdity of history arises from its aimless repetition in cycles. 
Now Sunday, the day of the resurrection of Christ, is called the 
Eighth day "by the patristic tradition. It is the image of the future 
q<re the world to come. Instead of making the week turn upon 
itself the 8th day breaks the cycle and initiates history to eternal' 
life ' “Thus Sunday (Kuricike) honoured by the resurrection of the 
, on j (Kurios)" is both the first day and the Eighth day, the source and 
d 0 f history. The ogdoad, week of 8 days thus breaks the aimless 
e Je of chronological succession to make us participate in the eternaf 
Sunday of resurrection, ‘the contemporary of the first light’ as Basil 

calls it. 


Symbol and Celebration: 

The Orthodox liturgy makes use of a rich variety of symbols, 
,ures colours and odours. It appeals to all the senses of man. 
There is no abstract rationality about it. As Christ in his humanity 
neared and appealed to the senses of man, so does the liturgy. 
The hands of the priest who leads the Eucharistic liturgy are always 
10 in some symbolic movement, whether of blessing the people 
Cng rfvokin- the Holy Spirit or making the sign of the cross. The 
or Ii* recnonds to these through words and corresponding movements. 
The movement in space is an essential element of liturgy. Generally 



to 


speaking. Orthodox Churches do not have pews in them which 
restrict movement. Our own bodies and along with them the whole 
created order participate in a supreme act of adoration and thanks¬ 
giving. The Anaphora of St, James, the oldest of Eucharistic litur¬ 
gies, begins the Eucharistic prayer thus: “It is meet and right to sing 
praises and adore the one who is the Lord of all creation. Let us also 
glorify Him whom glorify the heavenly hosts both visible and invi¬ 
sible, the sun and the moon and the stars, the earth and the oceans, 
the firstborn whose names are inscribed in heaven, the angels and 
arch-angels, thrones and lordships, the many-eyed cherubim and 
the six-winged seraphim who veiling their feet and face and fluttering 
to each other singing holy, holy, holy. 

Not only space and time and all animate and inanimate things 
inside it, but also all celestial beings unbound by the rules of space 
and time share this act of adoration. The whole creation becomes 
eucharistic in this act through the symbolic offering of bread and 
wine. 

An Incarnate Liturgy: 

The sanctification of space and time in liturgy is based on the 
incarnation of the Word. That the Word became (egeneto) flesh is 
taken seriously. The liturgy is not a hearing, it is a happening as 
it makes present the divine act of God becoming human being. 
Through the liturgy the whole creation responds to the event of 
incarnation. The distinction between Word and Sacraments 
appears artificial from an Orthodox liturgical perspective. The 
liturgy is an event in which bpthjhe preaching of the Word and the 
administering of the ^acraments are constitutive, elements not neatly 
separated; from each; other. In the introductory statement before 
hthe Gospel is read in the liturgy, the priest says: “In the economy of 
incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ these things came to pass thus” 
(happened thus). What follows could be either the words of Jesus 
or the narrative of an incident. The Word cannot be understood 
apart from the event of God becoming man. 

The Great Thanksgiving: 

The eucharistic liturgy is considered to be the liturgy par exce¬ 
llence since it contains all essential elements that constitute the 
Christian Worship. It recapitulates the whole economy of redemption 
in the eucharistic act. The Church, which is the body of Christ 
remembers (anamnesis) the saving act of God in Christ, confesses 
and celebrates the resurrection of Christ and expresses the great hope 
through the waiting for the parousia. Bread and wine representing 
human beings and the whole material creation are oflered to God 
through Christ in all thankfulness and the Holy Spirit is invoked 
(epiclesis) to come and dwell on them so that they may beccome the 
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life-giving body and blood of Christ. The faithful participate in the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ and offer themselves, to be living sacrifices 
to God. There are long prayers of intercessions for the living and the " 
departed, for the poor and the oppressed, for the governments and 
the leaders, for the Churches of God and their shepherds. 

One might be able to trace the structure of earliest anaphoras 
to such Jewish liturgical units as Birkat ha-mazon fa blessing recited 
after meals), Shemone Esre (Eighteen blessings), the Birkat Yotser 
of the Shema Israel etc. But the Christian liturgy is marked through¬ 
out by the fact of incarnation and resurrection of Christ. 


Present Concerns: 

One who has an in-depth experience of Eastern liturgical cele¬ 
bration will easily admit that it contains all elements that are necessary 
to satisfy the homo adorrns. It has been noticed by students of litur¬ 
gical history that the spiritual vitality of the Christian communities 
fs often manifested by the wealth and variety of the liturgies they 
produce. This was true with respect to all the Eastern Churches. 
For example the Syrian Church produced more than 70 different 
anaphoras and many volumes of hymns and prayers suited to diffe¬ 
rent occasions and feasts. Both the Byzantine and the Oriental 
Orthodox traditions have produced astounding volumes of liturgical 
texts and forms and practices. This prolific production continued 
until about the 14th and 15th centuries. Then the Eastern tradition 
in ueneral experienced a stagnation in liturgical creativity. Some 
kind of false Orthodoxy has crept in and began to resist all innovation 
or experiments in matters of liturgy. Old forms and prayers were 
adhered to as the only possible liturgical expressions. Today this \ 
stave gradually gives way to a more creative period. Efforts are 
being made to regain the old spirit of liturgical creativity as the ex¬ 
pression of inner spiritual vitality. 

Obviously we need liturgical expressions that take into account 
the complexity, hopes and aspirations of our contemporary generation. 
In principle, the Orthodox Church in India would welcome any 
authentic developments or experiments in her liturgical life provided 
thev come out of the hearts of praying communities and individuals 
, i" Qt s i m ply some superficial socio-political slogans of an un- 
ivdievine generation. (All the existing prayers and hymns of the 
™ ,„ K 6 a .» cteened in a sound biblical culture and informed by the 
nilthentic theological developments in the ChurchJ Written by men 
nfJreat spiritual calibre and enlightened minds, they represent the 
Church’s theological and spiritual treasure in its real depth. 

This fact however, must not make the Church follow an un- 
s-irive conservatism in the name of tradition. The conservation 
Cl r trne tradition is in following up its spirit, a spirit of movement 
aid 1 flexibility, a spirit of sensitivity to the world and a spirit of joyful 

creativity. 




An Idealist’s View of Theologif 

Fr. JACOB KURIAN 


Introduction 

It is an undisputed fact that P. Chenchiah (1886—1959) was the 
first Christian thinker in India to make an effective attack on the 
traditional Western Theology. There are ,a few but undeveloped 
ideas in his thinking which are extremely significant in the Christian 
theological work in India. He was an idealist but not a visionary, 
in his theological contribution (Of course, idealists are absolutely 
necessary in any new movement and Chenchiah was successful in that 
role). A ‘systematic’ presentation of Chenchiah's approach to Theology 
is itself against his mind (sufficient excuse for all the commissions and 
omissions in the paper!) This paper aims at clarifying this mind of 
Chenchiah which disagreed to the West regarding the basic under¬ 
standing of Theology and paved the way for a new approach to 
Theology especially in India. 

Definition and Scope of Theology according to Chenchiah 

Chenchiah, having rooted in the eastern way of life and thought 
and sufficiently informed in the problems of Western theology 
envisages a new way for Theology. He agrees to the literal sense of 
the term ‘theology’, the reasoning (logos) about God (Theos) according 
to any situation. But in the West, this reasoning’ was limited to the 
realm of so called ‘basic ideas’ of Christianity. Here Chenchiah 
clarifies his position. “Oftener theology seeks, to interpret basic 
ideas of Christianity in the light of attacks of science and philosophy 
of the day in an effort to reconstruct credal ideas. But these are all 
secondary functions of theology. Primarily theology answers the 
spiritual longings of the age, answers the questions which the Christian 
asks about Christ at the instigation of some deep inner spiritual 
urge. Otherwise, theology will have no real relation to the Christian 
thought and aspirations of the age. 1 ” This means t hat tfarijo gy 
ha s to make flow its .c u rrents through human life and thoug ht "fts 
basicTduty is the experience and reflection of the living - Christ" This 
is called the “broad view” which holds that the only feed immovable 
absolute centre in Christianity is the fact of Christ and places 


1 Chenchiah, art. Guardian, Feb. 6, 1947. 
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Christian experience and faith in the relative sphere and sets theolocv 
the task of renewing direct experience of Jesus .”2 In otherwords v 
for Chenchiah Christology governs theology and not vice versa. 


Chenchiah’s attitude to traditional Western Theology 

In spite of all his gratitude to the valuable services of the Missiona¬ 
ries, Chenchiah had the firm belief that their approaches and contents 
in Theology were irrelevant to India. T he Wes tern theoloev which 
came to India through the Western teach'eTTand niJcratni-e'^T^^ii,, 
i affected fltp iought and life of Indian C hristians -Rut 

whole, what he was struggling for waslhTCHrlstian freedom against 
the undue imposition of traditional theology on the Indian Christian 
he wanted Christianity in India to become a river filled with the rains 
from heaven and not remain a lake (led by the still and stagnating 
waters from the Western Churches.” 2 3 4 Western theology was formu 
lated by the West according to the Western conditions''and it might 
have suLted for the West. But a similar formulation of theology 
is due from the Hast too. Chenchiah’s criticism of the Western 
theology mainly appears in two of his outstanding reviews viz 
Dr. Kraemer's The Christian Message in a non-Christian Wm frt 
Dr. Marcus Ward’s Our Theological Task. ’ 


The whole We tern theology is based on a juridical concept 
according to Chenchiah. The juridical conception of Christianity 
is an attempt to reduce Jesus to the ideology of Judaism or the poli¬ 
tical ideology of the State of Rome: in otherwords to interpret lestis 
in terms of sacrifice and propitiation or law, offence and punishment 
I want to emphasize that we can never get to the heart of Christianitv 
by the way of juridical theology.' 14 * 


This juridical theology destroyed the joy and peace and freedom 
in Christianity and limited it into a system of terrorism regarding 
sin, punishment and hell. I 11 such a system the cross becomes pre¬ 
dominantly important to appeal to the heart of man. But Chenchiah 
preferred an incarnational theology which consummates in resurre¬ 
ction to become the basic ground in Christian life. 


The whole Western theological view is following a “narrow 
view” “working with three absolutes of unchangeable core, unalter¬ 
able faith and essential deposit” which allots to theology the limited 
function of translating the fixed faith into a variety of languages 


2 Chenchiah, art. Guardian, Jan. 9, 1947. 

3 D. A. Thangasamy, Theol. of Chenchiah. p. 152. 

4 Chenchiah, Kraemer Critique, p. 22, 23. 
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seeking proper ideas and words to express the three absolutes.” 5 6 
The distinction between ‘dogma’ and ‘doctrine’ as considered by the 
West is meaningless. Dogma itself is relative since it was formed 
out of a certain experience in the past. “It is my belief that the 
distinction breaks down from the side of dogma also if dogma refers 
to Christian interpretation of Christ based on Christian experience 
it would be difficult to say that at a giyen historical period the experi¬ 
ence attained perfection in creeds,” 5 On these grounds Chertchiah 
discredits the Western fondness for doctrinal formulations, creeds 
and confessions. “For his formulated doctrinal statements, especially 
when couched as they so often are, in the language of Greek philo¬ 
sophy, are simply barriers to prevent men from having direct access 
to Christ. Nicea and Chalcedon are ‘not in accordance with Indian 
or Asiatic genius” 7 8 9 ':... The conflict between the so called 
‘orthodox’ and ‘heretics’ as it is seen in Western theology is alien 
to a free atmosphere of Christian living and interpretations. 

The insistence on doctrinal formulations is complementary 
to a general Western misunderstanding in theological held, the idea 
of a “common faith.” For Chenchiah the ‘common faith’ conception 
has no basis. “The common faith is an abstraction something does 
not exist independently on its own legs....”* And further, “that 
common faith can never be changed or altered, added to or sub¬ 
tracted from has no support in practice or theory, fact or logic.” 0 

Chenchiah observes the defect of objectification in the Western 
Theological system. It reduces God, man and experience, all these 
into ideas. They may speak of “God as a person and act as if he 
is an idea.” 10 As a result God is always conceived as ‘the h oly 
ot her' transcendent and ^um vpnLo achable . This idea has its basis 
in' the JudaicTTcmcepf^of God. When” explaining the incarnation 
too, the West had in the mind a similar idea of Jesus. Most of the 
Western theological developments were in these lines too. “Greek 
theology by conceiving Jesus as an expression of Logos made him the 
Creator and the indweller in creation operating whenever a new 
mutation took place in history. St. Paul in developing his many-sided 
theology, took a glimpse in the pre-existence of Jesus. He believed 
that Jesus accompanied Jewish history.. . .Latin theoloay postulated 


5 Chenchiah, Guardian, Jan, 9, 1947. 

6 Guardian, Jan. 16* 1947. 

7 Robin Boyd, Indian Christian Theology, p. 162. 

8 D, A. T. op. cit, p. 58. 

9 Ibid, p. 14* 

10 Guardian, Feb. 13, 1947, 
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the isolationist doctrine of Jesus,”'‘ This isolation of God and Jesus 
■ from man is dominant in Augustine and Karl Barth according tw 
Chenchiah. Augustine presents a total depravity of man “and 
Karl Barth completes it by presenting t he'greafgap'between God and 
m^ji, Chenchiah says, t4 \vhat we reqmre~Today is not an absolute 
in heaven but a power greater than we on earth,.. we need as a 
remedyJomiumjijiQ ^an absolute bu t a God with us. Emmanuel ”'2 

} - - —- 

So he exhorts Indian Theology “to purge itself of all traces and 

taints of August!man theology from its blood.” He further says 

i “we may find a friend in Greek theology but never in Latin ” i3 The 
truth of Christianity is the filling the gap between God and man and so 
Chenchiah rules out any “Barthian nervousness” (Barth emphasizes 
that in the Incarnation God touches the world as the tantrent touches 
the circle^touchingwnthoutjoughmg. He also says that Jesus acts 
as a bomb in history. He does not enter into it taking his place in the 
creation but only tears the texture of history and creates a void one 
should have thought that the Christian conception is something more 

than this. The fact of Christ is the birth of a new order in creation”-_ 

(Kraemer critique, p. 23, 24). 

Another weakness in Western theology according to Chenchiah 
is its attempt to limit the Christ-event into certain inadequate termi¬ 
nologies. One of the main criticisms that Chenchiah makes about 
Kraemer is thus: “The attempt to interpret Jesus exclusively in terms 
of justification by faith or reconciliation has resulted in the view of 
the author that the ultimate effect of the ministry of our Lord was to 
restore humanity.. This reconciliation and restoration can only 

be the new start for life and not its positive content_To quote 

D. A. Thangasamy, “In Chenchiah’s view, therefore^ Christianity is 
not primarily a doctrine of salvation but the power of God given in 
Jesus Christ for the remaking of men,” 16 

Another point of criticism is the philosophical foundations of 
Western theology. He firmly considers that as much as the Western 
philosophers can be the guides in theology, so much so the Indian 
philosopher too has authority. “We do not see any reason why 
Aristotle and Plato, Kant and Hegel should be regarded as so far 
guides for Christian theology than the Indian philosophers, Sankara 


11 Chenchiah—Guardian, March 6, 1947. 

12 Chenchiah—Kraemer Critique, p. 18. 

13 Chenchiah— Guardian March 6, 1947. 

14 Chenchiah—Kraemer Critique—p. 23. 

15 D. A. T-, op. cit. p. 25. 
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and Ramanuja.” 10 In criticising Kraemer, Chenchiah says that 
-nis attempt “to present the Hegalian dialectic of Barth to those who 
arc alien to it, would be futile.” 17 


In the Western theological circles the teachings regarding 
Kingdom of God was mostly in the post-mortem context. Chenchiah 
needs it to be realised on earth. He says, “If the Kingdom of God 
cannot be realised on earth, now as we live, if the new birth as children 
of God cannot take place amidst the relative realities of life, what 
we ask is left of the Gospel?” 16 

Thus we find a many-sided departure in Chenchiah from the 
traditional Western theology. This clears the ground for the next 
point. 


Chenchiah’s approach to Indian Christian Theology 

Chenchiah’s approach in Theology has a point of departure 
not only from the West, but also from many Indian Christian theo¬ 
logians themselves. Chenchiah went a step further, than all other 
Indian Christian thinkers like Chakkarai, Appasamy and 
B. Upadhyaya. These theologians had a common dependence'on 
the Bible and some primary tenets of Christianity. Their attempts 
were mainly limited either to find certain Indian parallels or to present 
the primary tenets or Biblical truths in Indian categories. They had 
not much difficulty to follow the historical structures of the Church 
and traditions. But Chenchiah makes a revolutionary attempt to 
free Indian Christology from any authority other than Jesus He 
says, “Indian Christian theology is the story of the pilgrimage of 
the Indian Christian to Jesus who is.” 10 He further clarifies what 
it is not and what its essential is. “Indian Christian theology is not a 
translation into Indian tongues the theological text books in European 
languages. Nor is it an interpretation of Christianity in the idiom 
and concepts of other religions. ”_ s ° He also said , “the first essentin 
for Indian Christian theology is to get away from the tradition -mH 
traditional way of thinking and acquire altogether a new and n 
mode of thought.” 111 When all other Indian theologians make S 
academic attempt in Theology, Chenchiah makes his foundation o 
“experience.” Experience of the Living Jesus. “Theology is b aS ed 


16 Rethinking Xty. appendix pp. 717. 

17 Chenchiah—Kraemer Critique—p. 21, 
IB Ibid, p, 30. 

19 Chenchiah—Guardian, March 6, 1947, 

20 Chenchiah — Guardian, FcK 6, 1947. 

21 Chenchiah—Guardian, Jan. 2, 1947, 
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on experience. Faith arises out of experience. Experience issues 
out of contact with Jesus. Indian Christian experience may vary 
from that of the West, for the experience of Christ depends on the 
training of the contacting mind with Jesus. New experiments of 
Christian, new techniques of contacting with Jesus, new interpretation 
of Jesus are all within the province of Indian Christian theology.” 22 

C 

A. METHODOLOGY OF INDIAN CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY ACCORDING TO CHENCHIAH 

1. Place of Indian religious and philosophical heritage 

Chenchiah advocates a proper integration of Indian Christian 
Theology with the Indian tradition. More than baptising certain 
terms and concepts, we need a thorough foundation in the religious 
and cultural heritage of India. This integration would brmg'into 
light some insights so far unknown in Theology. He says'" that 
Indian Christian theology “may reconstruct Hinduism in the light of 
Christianity and Christ in the light of Hinduism, but the main obje¬ 
ctive of each reconstruction wiil be to build a psychological approach 
to Hindu mind and to recover some aspects of Jesus not seen in the 
Western traditional history of Christianity.’^ The instincts of 
Hinduism can become guides in the spiritual growth of Christians ” 21 
The same tiling could be presented in another way. “The negative 
plate of Jesus developed in a solution of Hinduism brings out hitherto 
unknown features of the portrait and these may prove exactly the 
Gospel for our time. The same thing happens to Hinduism when 
developed in a Christian environment.”^ The evangelical method 
of Indian Christian theology, too is to be cleared here. It is nothing 
other than an internal revitalisation of Indian religious heritage 6 
Here we shall quote two passages which will explain themselves 
“A Christian movement within Hinduism without its unbilical cord 
being cut is a decided advantage to the Hindu and the Christian.. 
there are greater possibilities for the spread of the Gospel if it spreads 

l as life, opinion and inner change than as social groups or spiritual 
groups outside Hinduism.” 2 ''’ “The revelation of God, now bottled 
up in different religions, should coalesce. The light that shone 
through Gita, Zendavesta, Buddha, Christ and Muhammad shall 
confluence and man shall be baptized in this confluence of spiritual 


22 Ibid. 

23 Chenchiah— Guardian, March 6, 1947. 

24 Rethinking Christianity—p. 89. 

25 Relinking Christianity—appendix p. 20. 

26 Asramas.p- 225 
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rivers and come out as the son of God. Thus will the Indian become 
a Christian without ceasing to be altogether a Hindu or a Muslim.” 37 
This type of an explanation would no doubt, deepen and revolutionize 
the task of mission. 

2. Place of Modern Science and Situations. 

Chenchiah as a corrective to the Western theological method, 
□ives much importance to Science and Scientific insights in theology.' 
He elevates science as a “better guide than the church” 28 . “Every 
science consists of hypothesis, operation and application. So also 
Christian theology should consist not only of the hypothesis of 
Christian religion but also of yoga—the practical operation of man 
on God, Jesus, Holy Spirit as spiritual persons and powers and apply 
the powers gained to the creation of Christian in the image of Christ.” 2u 

3. Place of Scripture, especially O. T. 

Chenchiah limits the scope of scripture in Christian theology. 
Scriptures, according to him is only a piece of a great tradition. There 
is a greater authority than the scriptures, and that is the Holy Spirit. 
He asks, “Did Jesus ever say that scriptures are our unfailing guides 
and illuminators? Was there a New Testament at all for Jesus to 
speak of its guidance?” 30 

0. T. does not deserve any special.position as the unique stepping 
stone to N. T. If O. T. deserves any attention, the same attention 
is due to the Hindu Scriptures too. “Old Testament contains reve¬ 
lation of God. So does Hinduism. In the measure they reveal God 
and truth they are useful to understand Jesus while useful they are 
not however integral to Christianity, We can understand Jesus 
without accepting Jewish or Hindu scriptures.” 31 


B. CONTENT OF INDIAN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 

Here we may just point out the main pillars of Indian Christian 
Theology according to Chenchiah. 

Christ, the living Saviour who is the perfect man, the New Min 
the centre of the new creation. A vital and direct contact win’ 
Christ is the aim of all theology. The life and teachings of tJ," 
as presented in the gospels can help us here. ° us 
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Rethinking Christianity— p. 214. 

DAT Theology of Chenchiah—p. 30. 

Chenchiah— Guardian—March 6, 1947. 

Chenchiah— Guardian Aug. 2 1951 Quot. Gurukul criticism 
Chenchiah— Guardian—March 6, 1947. aicism. 
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2. The ever-active. Holy Spirit. 

3. The New order of humanity, the Kingdom of God on earth the 
New Creation which is born in Christ through Holy Spirit 
This is a biologically new creation and so Indian Christian 
theology is a “science of spiritual genetics.” 


Concluding Observations on Chenchiah’s approach to Theology 

]. Theology becomes almost equal to the Indian darsana (experi¬ 
ence and reflection). 

2. Genuine Christian life and experience are emphasized rather 
than doctrines. 

3. . No authoritarian structures can hinder the free growth of a 
^'Christian. No relevance for condemnation of heresy and pro¬ 
clamation of orthodoxy. 

4 . It will help to clarify the mystic terminologies in the Bible and to 
relate yoga with the experience of Christ. 

5 . A new approach to the Bible and non-Christian scriptures to 
avoid the sola-scriptura claims and to build bridges from Chri¬ 
stianity to other religions. 

6 . Spiritual treasures of other religions will bring to light new 
facets of the person of Christ and of Christian life: a 
revolutionary and crucial idea. 

7 . The possibility for all religions to experience the new creation 
in themselves. 

8 A new way of interpreting Eschatology is opened and the horror- 
striken eschatology of the West is disregarded. 

9 The Kingdom of God becomes a present experience. 

10 He expounded a theology of incarnation and especially of Resu- 

' rre ction, instead of a Cross-centred theology. 

11 Revival of Indian religious life centred on Asrama ideal in 
Christianity too. 

1 ? The aim of theological training is to achieve a sensitive soul 
rather than an informed mind. 

13 The so called cardinal doctrines of the Church, which are very 

' spurious, are given lesser notice eg. Trinity, doctrine of the two 
natures in Jesus etc. 
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14. Though in Theology ‘freedom' is an important element, 
Chenchiah's claim for absolute independence leads to anarchy. 

15. Chenchiah seems to have degraded the role of Indian Theology 
in the historical realities of the people . He is satisfied with 
the supra-historical existence and experience as new creation. 

16. Chenchiah says that “the life and teachings of Jesus as recorded 
in the gospels” is the basis for Indian Christian Theology, if 
so, the "teachings of Jesus regarding the special ministry of the 
twelve, baptism, eucharist should also be given importance 
but these are ignored by Chenchiah. 

17. Chenchiah’s emphasis on the historical Christ contradicts his 
explanation of Him as the centre of the mystic experience in 
Christianity and other religions. 

18. His concept of “the raw fact of Christ” as the basic content 
of Christian Theology seems to denote an utopianism of evolving 
theology from a vacuum, 

□ 
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Towards , a Christian Theology 
from the Indian Matrix 

Dn. MATHEW VAIDYAN 


Many questions arise when we discuss the rationale behind the 
movement towards the formation of an Indian Christian Theology/ 
Is not Christian theology the same everywhere and at ah times? Can 
we reduce theology to something contextual? How can we keep the 
situational identity and the universal identity at the same time? Does 
each age, generation or locality need new interpretation of the 
Christian faith? Do the attempts to formulate theological founda¬ 
tions suited to a particular country lead to distortions of Christianity? 
Upto what extent can we adopt Indian philosophical concepts? 

History of the Church proves that the theological formulations 
have evolved as a result of the Church’s encounter with its environ¬ 
ment in the past. The early Church had to explain its faith to the 
prevailing secular situations. Through the catechetical instructions, 
the faith of the Church was exposed upto a certain extent. When 
controversies arose within the Church, she had to use logic and pagan 
terminologies used by the so-calfed heretics. 1 Greek metaphysics 
was introduced by the heretics in the controversial theological debates 
and the Church Fathers were forced to use the same in defence of 
faith When the Pagan rulers and philosophers attacked the faith 
_f ^ ie church, the Apologists clarified the validity of Christianity 
and its doctrines. The early Church Fathers based their arguments 
mainly on two aspects: Theologia’ and ‘Oikonomia’—eternal 
relation between the Godhead and the Incarnation of Christ. 

The faith was expressed also in the worship of the Church, with 
symbols and colours and also by the ‘mere presence’ of the community 


. . like Walter Bauer question the criterion of using the terminologies 
* rJhodoxy’ and ‘heresy". They hesitate to accept the traditional explanation 
F^rrhodoxy as the common collective understanding of the believing commu- 
■tv According to Bauer, ‘Orthodoxy was the opinion held by certain people 
nll i* ibis opinion prevailed due to certain favourable circumstances/ Read 
Walter Bauer ‘Orthodoxy and Heresy in earlier Christianity^ Pub. 1934 in 
German. English Edn. 1971. 


with the instrument of silence which is indeed “the friend and help- 
' meet of thought and invention.” 2 Theology was regarded by the 
Church Fathers not as mere doctrinal speculations or intellectual 
explanations but as something which helps to experience God. A 
theologian, in their view, is one who experiences God. St. Gregory 
Mazianzen who compares theological discourse with Eucharistic 
Act states: “Theology is not God-talk (theologein) but becoming 
God ftheon genesthai)’\ Also he gives a warning: “Not to every¬ 
one my friends, does it belong to philosophize about God: not to 
everyone; the subject is not so cheap and low; and 1 will add not 
before every audience, nor at all times, nor on all points; but on 
certain occasions, and before certain persons, and within certain 
limits.” 3 While his main task is to experience God, a theologian 
is concerned to interpret and proclaim his understanding and ^ex¬ 
perience in such a way that other men may come to the same knowledge 
and experience. He is intended to explain the Faith in order that his 
contemporaries may also enter into the horizon of experiencing God 
through Faith. 

Can we define the terms of experience? In the case of a believer 
his experience of God can be seen only in the context of his belortging- 
ness to the community of believers from where he experienced the 
faith-event. We can express this experience in a variety of ways 
Appropriate signs and symbols can better convey the experience 
than words and statements. Thus the language of theology becomes 
the language of ‘symbols’ moulded by proper involvement in the 
cultural heritage of a particular individual. Consequently the 
meaningful existence of a human being is intimately related to his 
cultural background. Then, our theological language becomes the 
act of participation in the religious experience of. our community 
Our whole body is involved in this participation. It is not a verbal 
transaction. 

What about the particular context of India? India has a rich 
philosophical heritage. Her cultural and religious background 
represents a wide range of traditions. The Church in India cannot 
ignore the fact that the country faces crucial political, economic and 


In "The Oration and Panegyric addressed to Origcn 11 delivered bv r 
Thaumaturgus in the Palestinian Caesarea (when about to leave fnr 
country after many years’ instruction tinder Origcn, C. A. D 73'RY tU * OWn 
tance of ‘silence’ and the so-called irrational wonder’ in the life Jit* 
early Church is vividly pictured. See The Ame-Niecne Father* V Jfip 
Eerdmans. Page 21 f. ers * VI, 

The First Theological Oration of Stf Gregory Nazianzen a % e xrT , 
second series. Vol. VII. p. 285, / A ’ See NPNF 
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social problems. Tire following statement of the East Asian 
Christian Conference manifests the plight and aspirations of the 
Asian Christian in general: “A living theology must speak to the 
actual questions men in Asia are asking in the midst of their dilemmas : 
their hopes, aspirations and achievements; their doubts, despair and 
suffering. It must also speak in relation to the answers that are 
being given by Asian religions and philosphies, both in their classical 
form and in new forms created by the impact on them of western 
thought, secularism and science. Christian theology will fulfil its 
task in Asia only as the Asian Churches as servants of God’s word 
and revelation in Jesus Christ, speak to the Asian situation and from 
involvement in it.” 4 In the above-mentioned involvements, we 
must be aware of the possible dangers such as over-radicalism, eccle- 
siological misconceptions and a horrible deviation from the faith of 
the Church. 


The use of Indian Philosophical concepts 

The first Christians who had to encounter with the people of 
Jewish or Greek cultural background used a vocabulary suited to 
them. Greek Philosophy and Roman juridical concepts were used 
by the writers of the Gospels in order to confront with the Graeco- 
Roman world. The author of the Fourth Gospel used the Logos 
concept when he was writing for people to whom the Logos meant 
some sort of God’s revelation. St. John.was specially aware of the 
Greek intelligent^ of his time. St. Matthew used the Jewish term 
‘Messiah’- to make it understandable to his readers. Thus, the 
adaptation of secular philosophical concepts has its own value. Now 
the problem is, upto what extent and in which sense we can adopt 
Indian Philosophical concepts. 

‘Outside Philosophy’ must be studied and discerned. We have 
to discern it with certain categories (e. g. the ‘mind’ of the Church, 
Complementary to the Scripture, the Trinity, the Incarnation etc.— 
hermeneutical methodology is important here). We can take insights 
from Indian Philosophy and it must be put into the framework of 
Christianity. But many of the Indian Christian thinkers are tempted 
to put Christianity into the framework of Hinduism. They fail to 
interpret the Scriptures in consonance with the faith of the Church. 
Loeic, Philosophy and Scripture must not be taken in the same level. 

Oriaen, in a letter to Gregory Thaumaturgus explains how 
Paean Philosophy can be either the handmaid of Christian teaching 


4 Quoted in Kaj Baago: Pioneers of Indegenous Christianity.” CISRS & CLS. 
1969. Preface. 
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or the occasion of idolatry in the Temple of God. He gives an 
. exegesis of the Exodus story of God asking the Israelites to borrow 
the gold ornaments of the Egyptians before leaving Egypt. It was 
■this Gold which then was used to adorn the holy of holies in the 
•tabernacle of Jahweh. “The objects received from the Egyptians”, 
writes Origen, “were useful for the Sons of Israel—objects which 
the Egyptians did not know how rightly to use, but which in the 
hands of the Hebrews, by the wisdom of God, became useful for the 
true worship of God.” 3 Thus we can take concepts from secular 
philosophies and use them to enrich Christianity. If not properly 
used, Christianity can get perverted too. St. Gregory of Nyssa 
uses the example of Moses who was brought up by the Egyptian 
empress. Also he takes the example of “compounding healthful 
drugs from certain reptiles.” Nevertheless, we must be aware of the 
•consequences of the misuse of outside philosophy in the Christian 
context. 


The Context of India: Hinduism alone? 

Is it right to limit the theological context of India to Hinduism 
and in particular to its philosophy? Why should we avoid Buddhistic, 
Jainistic concepts? Just as we take elements from Vedic and 
Upanishidic period, we can take valuable elements from pre-Vedic 
nomadic tribes too. Though Bhagavadgita has a lot of messages to 
convey, one must not be bound up with its framework. Even the 
Semitic tradition in India provides an important cultural heritage 
.and background of India. The Jewish and Muslim presence Tn 
India must not be neglected when we think of our theological matrix 
Again, we have to observe the pragmatist—materialistic philosophical 
tendencies prevailing in India and try to compound “healthful 
drugs.” 

The plurality of approaches: 

Now we see a plurality of approaches towards the formation of 
an ‘Indian Christian Theology.’ The Advaitic approach of Brahma- 
bandhav Upadhyaya, the Theistic and Bhakti traditions represented 
by Appasamy and Chakkarai, the mystical approach of Sadhu Sunder 
Singh, Chenchiah’s attempt to co-ordinate Aurobindo's concept of 
spiritual evolution and Master CVV’s practical speculations are some 
among them. Each of them is used to give importance to a particular 
aspect and it neglects the other aspects. Suppose each and every 


5 For Eng. Trans, of the excerpts from the letter of Origen to Gret™, 
Thaumaturgus. sec Paulos Gregorios— 'Cosmic Man— The nivi^T? 
Appendix II, P. 236-237. Sophia Publications 1980. ne Presence 
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term or philosophical concept introduced by Indian philosophers 
are taken, elaborated and interpreted. Thus Indian Christianity 
can produce millions of ‘theologians.’ Then, what is the criterion 
of our interpretation? Who is to decide which concept and in what 
way? There is freedom to choose, but many are mis-using their 
freedom. Some people are very keen to select only those parts in 
the Scripture applicable to India. There are people who deny the 
validity of the Old Testament altogether. It is to be remembered 
that Jesus used the Torah and did not deny the use of it. The Old 
Testament has its own value as the background of the New Testament,. 
Christianity is a universal religion which has a universal background. 
Not denying the universal content and background of the Old Testa¬ 
ment we can take insights from the particular national contexts. 

Those who are very particular about trying to establish the humanity 
of Christ and deny the divinity of Christ, listen to the words like 
“My Father is greater than I” and avoid the words like “I and my 
Father are one”. The Christological formularies put forward bv 
many Indian Christian thinkers fail to present the matter as it is*. 
The Saccidananda concept of Upadhyaya or the Isvara — interpreta¬ 
tion of Raymond Panikkar or the Antaryamin emphasis of Appasamy 
and others cannot be taken as sufficient or self-explanatory. It does 
not imply that the ancient Greek formularies are perfect. But they 
have great value in the tradition of the Church and what is needed 
now is right development of the past and not denial of the past. Con¬ 
cepts and human formularies are human creations. Words and 
concepts do not constitute Reality. While acknowledging the 
limitations of our conceptual formulations, we must be able to advance 
to the other pole—to the non-textual, non-verbal level. When 
language and words fail apophatic silence, rituals, and symbolic 
acts become extremely relevant. 


Councils and Creeds: 

There are many people who question the relevance of the ‘age-old’ 
Councils and Creeds in the Indian context. P. Chenchiah wanted to 
set away from the doctrinal statements and confessions of the Church 
to what he called the “raw fact of Christ.” Can we separate the 
‘raw fact of Christ,’ if any, from the outcome of the ministry of 
Christ—the building up of the community? Did Christ not select 
a croup of people with Him? Did He not use symbolic acts and 
words? We must not forget that the Councils were held not for the 
' councils’ sake. The community of believers was forced to discard 
wrong teachings and mis-interpretations. Why can’t we say that the 
Fathers of the Councils were guided by the Holy Spirit? It is true 
that there were political turmoils and interferences. But the commu¬ 
nity survived. On the part of the believer it is a matter of choice 
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(and a gift too). He has the freedom to belong to the community 
or not to belong. At the same time, the credibility of a separate 
community cannot be questioned, though one can point out the 
weaknesses as it seems to him. And, one'can judge other trends 
whether they are in consonance with the faith of the community— 
confessing that the ultimate judgment is on the part of The Judge. 

Foreign domination and the adaptation of Western Categories: 

It seems that the arrogance and pre-occupations of the Christian 
missions of India (both in the past and in the present) which concen¬ 
trated on the evangelic conversions and establishment of denomina¬ 
tional Churches led Indian Christians to present Christianity as 
superior to all other religions and to devote very little time for original 
and congenial theological thinking. Here one may point out the 
exclusion of the ancient Syrian Christian Community in India. 
Internal conflicts and external persecutions forbade the Syrian Commu¬ 
nity to explore the Eastern Christian Patristic insights in a desirable 
way. Many of the Indian Christians are still tempted to be under 
the spell of foreign domination in the matter of thinking and living. 
Even now many Indian theologians and theological institutions 
are directly under the control of western institutions and missions 
and they naturally become obliged to follow the accepted doctrines 
of the West. For original theological reflection, freedom of thought 
and living is an essential factor,, Since most of the theological 
teachers are not so much familiar with the Eastern mode of thinking 
and living, we cannot swallow their interpretations of Indian 
Philosophers and thinkers which they did suited to western categories. 
It can happen that a Hindu and a Christian may arrive at different 
conclusions interpreting the same passage. Often Indian Christian 
writers seem to reflect a superfluous knowledge of Indian philoso¬ 
phical concepts. With a thorough knowledge of Indian religious 
Philosophies and cultures and with an experiencial grasp of the 
Eastern Christian Tradition we can have a fruitful dialogue with our 
non-Christian brethren in India. 


Epistemological Principles 

Many of the Indian Philosophers have accepted the three Prama- 
nas— Pratyaksa, anumana, sabda—as valid and reliable. Some of 
the Indian Christian thinkers have raised the question whether we 
can have a direct knowledge of Christ rather than that mediated by 
Scripture and Tradition. Trying to find out an identity between 
Hinduism and Christianity on a mystical level, some have over-empha¬ 
sized the anubhava or experience. Being too subjective, is it not 
dangerous approach? What is the criterion for analysing experiences. 
We "must have a measuring rod because one’s experience becomes 
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real, only when it is tested by the experience of others. Each human 
being has his own special kind of experience. Language is inade¬ 
quate to communicate one’s experience to another. But intuitive 
knowledge must be made intelligible. The verbal and non-verbal 
Traditions of the Church constitute the epistemological principles of 
pratyaksa (perception), anumana (inference) and sabda (testimony). 

The Prophetic Ministry of the Church 

Many Christian thinkers proclaim (and practise?) the prophetic 
ministry of Jesus with great zeal and enthusiasm. They try to equate 
Christianity with good conduct, quality of life, social transformation, 
humanisation or ‘hominisation.’ Though there are many Western 
streams (say Rauschenbusch, Niebuhr etc.) behind this kind of 
thinking their attempts to despise the organized Church, Tradition, 
and Sacraments prove one thing—they have chosen their ‘wrong 
prejudice’ as their tradition. (In the words of H. G. Gadamer, 
without prejudice, pro-theoria, there is neither science nor under¬ 
standing)' We have freedom to be ‘prejudiced against prejudice' 
and to “choose the wrong prejudice (and to have the prejudice to 
call it wrong too!). The Tradition of the Church (including the 
Bible) proves that Jesus' Ministry was something more than that of 
a prophet. Otherwise, we could have been satisfied with our national 
political leaders or the celebrated epoch-makers of history. The 
Proplicts of the so-called secularizing and humanizing movements 
seem to have a good amount of Western Pragmatist-materialistic 
philosophical influences. They apply the same kind of materialistic 
epistemological principles to the valuable insights of Christianity. 
The truth may be that it happens without our knowledge or that it 
is inherent in our cultural tradition. What is the solution? As a 
contemporary Eastern theologian has stated, we have to look into the 
root of the problem. How did the early undivided Christian Church 
experienced, proclaimed and witnessed Jesus Christ? The witness 
of the ancient Church is equally valid in our context too. The early 
Church was a praying, worshipping, learning, teaching and sharing 
Church. Alt these aspects must go together in keeping our situational 

identity. 

jljg Pre-Chalcedonian State of the Church 

It is very often pointed out that in the post-Constantinian period, 
the Church lost its vitality and vigour. It may be true, at least partly. 
Since the first major division occurred in the Church as an after-effect 
of the Chalcedoiiian Council, we can arrive at the conclusion that 
the theological reflection in India need to go in line with the general 
mhos of the theological reflection in the pre-Chalcedoman Church. 
l“ t i ie authentic Christian tradition of the early church we can find 
peaceful co-existence of both eastern and western elements. The 
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theological reflections of the Alexandrine and Antiochene schools of 
thought incorporated both complimentary and contradictory elements. 
But the general ethos was to preserve what their fore-fathers taught 
them concerning the essential aspects of Christianity. And they used 
these categories for the edification of the believing community. 

The faith of the early Church, as we have noted, was formulated 
through catechetical instructions, controversial debates, apologe- 
tical works and the worship of the Church. There are many writers, 
mostly in the West, who hold the view of Harnack that with the 
‘doctrinization’ of the Christian faith occurred the perversion and 
deviation of ‘true Christian faith.’ But, it is to be noted that one 
cannot express or hold a position devoid of a cultural and an intelle¬ 
ctual milieu. It needs to be acknowledged once again that these verbal 
expressions of faith cannot be equated with Reality. With limited 
capacity and with limited connotations we are forced to express our 
beliefs-—not in a kataphatic way but in the apophatic sense. There 
remain the elements of incomprehensibility and “mysterious residuem.” 
The early Church Fathers emphasizing these aspects explained the 
Orthodox faith, fought against the heretics, built up the community, 
concentrated on worship and did everything for its edification. 

What is Tradition? 

The study of the history of Christian doctrine is an attempt to 
understand the Tradition of the Church. In the view of Cardinal 
Newman, the following characteristics mark the right development of 
Christian doctrine . 6 (a) Preservation of the type, (b) Continuity of 
principles (c) Power of assimilation (d) Logical sequence (e) Anti¬ 
cipation of the future (f) Right development of the past, not the denial 
of the past altogether (g) Chronic vigour. We may disagree with 
Newman on certain points like the definition of the ‘type’ or ‘principles’ 
of the original Christian faith. But Newman’s description of the 
tradition of the Church seems to be relevant. The tradition of the 
Church is not mere commemoration, copying or swallowing the past. 
It is a dynamic growth with chronic vigour exerting the power of 
assimilation under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, Tradition does 
not imply an inertia towards social, economic, political changes or 
towards the struggle for just ethical order. It is not a mere other¬ 
worldly emphasis ignoring the problems of the contemporary world. 
It does not hinder the Church in India in getting enfleshed in the 
cultural and philosophical background of India. The lives and works 
of the Church Fathers can guide us as the ancient stars seen above 
Bethlehem which led the wise men from the East to the Light, through 


6 John Cardinal Newman: “An Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine." Pp. 171-205. 7th edn. Longmans, Greens & Co. London, 1927. 
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the Night. Attempts must be made to refate the Patristic thought 
to the Indian situation in a humble, prayerful and respectful manner.. 

Robin Boyd, pointing out the inadequacy of reformulating 
Christian doctrines in modern ‘demythologized’ terminology reminds 
that “the whole Indian cultural background is different and what is 
needed for effective Christian witness is not demythologizing but 
rather the re-clothing of the underlying Truth in another set of terms 
and thought forms, which is already in existence and is as rich and 
vivid as the original Graeco-Roman context." He continues, “If it 
was legitimate for the Church to use western language at Chaicedon, 
and indeed ever since, it must be legitimate for the Indian Church 
to use Sanskritic language now and for ever! Indian and Western 
theology begin with the same sruti, while the anubhava of the 
Damascus Road, or of Augustine’s garden at Ostia, is fundamentally 
no different from that of SunderSingh in the Punjab. Only the 
yukti is different, the inference from the facts, and the systematic 
statement in terms taken from the surrounding cultural environment.’’? 
Here the root of the problem lies in the following aspects: What is 
the ‘underlying Truth’ of Christianity to be taken and planted in the 
Indian context? Is it the Biblical witness? Js not the Bible itself 
comprised of different traditions? Can we equate St. Paul’s 
Damascus Road experience with all the experiences claimed to be 
authentic now-a-days? Upto what period we can limit as revelatory 
of the so-called ‘underlying Truth’? Can we understand the New 
Testament messages without looking into its Graeco-Jewish back¬ 
grounds? So, the issue is whether we can transplant the plant without 
the pot-plant. It is easy to say that we have to break the pot in the 
new soil. This oft-quoted simile of a pot-plant does not reflect 
the real problem. 

The Indian Church is free to use Sanskrit language. Is it sure 
that all the problems will be solved with a change of language? We 
have to go back to the conceptual and methodological problems. 
The mere linking of Hindu philosophical concepts and terminologies 
fee the nirguna-saguna aspects of Brahman, the Saccidananda concept, 
narasakti or mahasakti, maya, avatara, purushatva, nara-iiari, Isvara 
and so on) to Christianity will not solve the problem. We are eager 
to attribute our failure to secondary matters such as language, dress, 
architecture of church buildings, revision of liturgical texts, adapta¬ 
tion of Indian music, components of the Eucharistic Bread, Sannyasa 
svstem of Indian style, playing Church politics, adaptation of Indian 
scriptures patronising Indian Philosophers etc. Here it is not argued 


7 Robin Boyd: “An Introduction to Indian Christian Theology." p. 261 
C. L. S. Madras 1975- 
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that these problems are to be neglected The basic factor is our 
motivation behind our attempts. The neglect of an inclusive view of 
nature the neglect of mysticism, antagonistic approach to organized 
Church' Ministry and Sacraments, Western type of arrogance 
and intolerance, denial of dignity and freedom of man ; 
insufficient explanation of God-man-world relationship, negligence 
of silence symbolism and meditation, lack of a sound Eucharistic 
theoloev perverted moral life—all these aspects constitute the factors 
for the failure of Indian Christianity. It is a pity that many Christians 
are still satisfied with the goal of a beatific vision of God instead of 
an urge for ‘becoming God’ or Theosis, which seems to be more 
appealing to the Indian context. 

But before the ascent to the Holy Mount (as Moses on Mt. Sinai) 
one must undergo a process of purification and illumination. 
St Gregory Nazianzen speaks of that process in the following words: 
“But if any be of the multitude, who are unworthy of this height of 
contemplation, if he be altogether impure let him not approach at 
ai r or u would be dangerous to him, but if he be at least temporarily 
nurifind let him remain below and listen to the voice alone, and the 
trumpet the bare words of piety, and let him see the Mountain smoking 

lightening , a terror at once and a marvel to those who cannot 
„ et U rT”e Here is an appeal to pass from the intellectual level to the 
experiential level and from the textual character to the cultic chara¬ 
cter in the context of worship. Here the image becomes the proto¬ 
type The seer becomes the seen. The process of anakephalaiosis 
or re-capitulation —the attainment of fullness and perfection—becomes 
a reality. 

A New Awareness of a Universal Tradition 

Dr Paulos Mar Gregorios makes his position very clear by point¬ 
ing out the need for a new awareness of a universal tradition. He 
wntes- “I inherit three traditions—the cultural spiritual heritage of 
India the religious spiritual heritage of Eastern Christianity and the 
conceptual formation of western civilization. If 1 had to choose one 
Cr fo the exclusion of the two others, I would have been that 

much impoverished. How do 1 then find my way? Can I first 
make a comparative study of two or three religious traditions and then 
choose one of them on the basis of externally testable superiority ? 
Hardlv The Hindu and Buddhist religions belong to my cultural 
h-ritage Hinduism has its own scriptures as has Christianity. Hindu 
L r ^nd thinkers claim with at least as much sincerity as Christian 


8 St Gregory Nazianzen: ‘Second Theological Oration.’ See NPNF second 
series Vol. Vlf P. 289. 
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Theologians and clergymen that their scriptures are uniquely authori¬ 
tative and convey a special revelation from God unavailable through 

ordinary human thought and experience.I do not remain in a 

floating relation to all my heritage, but have consciously chosen one 
limited heritage, from which to receive my perspective on other parts 
of my heritage. This I do by belonging to a community and accepting 
its heritage as a perspective—granting criterion for evaluating and 
I living ouf other aspects of my heritage.” 0 

Thus, selection of a heritage does not mean antagonism to other 
heritages. By mutual contact and evaluation of these heritages 
I people can learn each other with mutual respect and get enriched 
in a sense of openness, humility and love. Metropolitan Gregorios 
declares that he has selected the Eastern Christian Patristic Tradition 
not simply because he was born or was nurtured in this framework 
but because be could find a congenial paradigm for Reality in this 
Tradition. According to him, this tradition gives meaning to being 
and orientation to existence. Further, Dr. Gregorios proposes a 
brilliant synthesis: “The whole of humanity needs a common 

tradition, one that belongs to the whole of mankind. Tradition 
now acts divisively. Each race and sect and nation and linguistic 
<’roiip seeks to defend its own tradition over against others. The 
full freedom of man demands that we unite our traditions and hold 
the whole thing, with all its successes and failures, as our common 
heritage.” 10 Time has come to divert our attention to search for a 
common tradition—leading to the unity of all mankind in harmony 
with the whole creation. 

Conclusion 

Language in theology is to communicate one’s inner experience 
of God. But the experience is more important than the communi¬ 
cation. Knowledge and intellect strengthen our devotional life. 
True discipleship (upasana) and constant meditation (dliyaria) 
together with a “ritual-holding of Reality” help us to liberate our¬ 
selves from the dangers of contemporary “head-holding of Reality.” 
i Ritual is for ‘reaching out’ and not for teaching something . The 

f deDt!l 0 f {fie Indian cultural heritage must strengthen us to make 

an ascent to attain the Taboric Transfiguration. In this ascent, 

I encounter with the environment is an important factor. The aware- 
of a universal tradition wiil enable us to re-think Augustine’s 

words to Nectarius of Calema: “The virtues of pagans were but 

splendid vices ” While respecting the tradition of our non-Christian 


ITt, Paul Verghese: ‘Freedom and Authority' P. 141 f. CLS—ISPCK—LPH. 
1974. 

10 Ibid. Page 141. 
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brethren in our neighbourhood, we must be able to share their 
i' experiences also. It does not mean a rejection of our universal 
Christian Tradition. So I suggest an exploration in the experiencial 
level instead of that in the textual and organizational level. A ‘non¬ 
textual’ experiencial theology will evolve only when sufficient attention 
is given to the participatory function of man in Reality. 

The Eastern Christian Patristic insight that man stands in 
between God and world as the Mediator participating in both trans¬ 
figuring the world for the glorification of God must be further ex¬ 
plored. Developing an inclusive view of nature in Christian thinking 
has great value in the Indian philosophical context. A dialectic 
between the historical dimension and the transcendental dimension 
must be properly brought out. Philosophical concepts not contra¬ 
dictory to the biblical message and in consonance with the faith of 
the Church can be used to enflesh Christian principles, but with care. 
Experiments made in this respect must not be based on ecclesiologicai 
misconceptions. 

The problem of relevance and identity must be further discussed. 
A re-affirmation that Christ is fully God and fully man is badly needed 
in the present Indian context. Deviation from a sound ecclesioloay 
based on a sound Cbristology may lead to disintegration of Christiani¬ 
ty. The Eastern Christian concept of Synergeia (man’s co-operation 
with God) must be a further area of concern—in the context of the 
lethargy of Indian masses. The importance of symbols, sacraments 
and silence must he re-affirmed. Christian presence in India is a 
pilgrimage through the deserts (disciplined life), rivers (diakonic 
function) and valleys (liturgical—sacramental life) of India to the 
Mountain-top under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Here one 
experiences the limits of logic and rhetoric. Here speech becomes 
act, word becomes being, conceptualization becomes involvement. 






New/s & Views 


1. Archbishop of Canterbury sets out some hard questions for Rome 

London (EPS)—Some of the “ hard questions ” involved in anv 
consideration of unity between Canterbury and Rome as a practical 
possibility were raised by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Robert 
Runcie, in the first of a series of five Lent lectures, in Westminister 
Abbey with the general theme “Towards Christian Unity”, 

Speaking on—“Rome and Canterbury-Unity, Diversity and 
Comprehensiveness ”, Dr. Runcie took as his starting-point Cardina 
Mercier’s 1925 paper suggesting the idea of the Anglican Church be 
ing “ united, not absorbed This paper stated : “ We can’t tolerate 
an Anglican Church separated from Rome, and we can’t tolerate an 
Anglican Church absorbed by Rome But once this was admitted 
the question arose of what range of diversity was compatible with 
unity, or, to put it another way, what were the limits of acceptable 
diversity. 1 ' 

\ 

This is a particularly pressing question for any Church in dialogue 
with Rome, said Dr. Runcie, “ because of the Roman tendency to¬ 
wards an authoritarian centralization and uniformity“Forgive 
me for making this point somewhat crudely”, he said.." 

. There were therefore some “ hard questions ” about Vatican 
centralization which Anglicans should now be asking Roman Catholics 
in order to elucidate what would be meant by unity not absorption 
the Archbishop said. 

Citing Pope Victor’s threat, towards the close of the second 
century, to excommunicate the entire Asian Episcopate because they 
had a different date for Easter, Dr. Runcie went on : “ The tendency 

to uniformity still seems to be a Roman attitude of mind. The 

Uniate Churches in the USA are forbidden the married clergy they 
have had from time out of mind in the Middle East because this 
clashes with ‘ Latin ’ canon law. Or, how much freedom does the 
Roman Catholic Episcopal Conference of England and Wales have 
to pursue moral and pastoral initiatives culturally relevant to the 
mission of Christ in this country ? To put it more directly, would 
Anglicans be expected to accept the * Latin ’ attitudes and rulings Q f 
the various Vatican congregations? ” 
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^“nTofStS law and the Anglo-Saxon tradition of the m- 
formed Christian conscience . , . 

The ultimate theobgmal 'the umvSsal ministry of 

and what is not i_'Ol ^ ministry not solely concerned with the 

the Bishop of Rome_. w orld-\vide communion of the Churches 

basic umty of the fajjh in the wo ^ mC a n , at i he most, a 

and their God-gi :,j enc y in charity when essential matters of 
form of universal P ^ rc i at ion, then, would the Vatican have to 
faith are at stake? ™tre i * communion ? ” 
the various synods ot tne a.ii d ii 

» nuestions about the Anglican acceptance ot 
These were som q cannot be answered until Anglicans and 
a universal primacy whi^^ ^ some consensus on what acceptance 
Roman Catholics h Runc i e recognized that Rome would have 
actually involves - ■ • to Anglicans as well, but he expressed 

some tough Q ue ^ . pope v j 3 its Britain next year that they might 
the hope that whe to „ et h er towards the mutual exchange which 
w«rI|P IS SS dearly what visible structures unity 
in diversity requires. (Curtesy—EPS) 

in Parish than in town Councils 
2 . More women in ransu » 

«, nnwr ( m>SI—Statistics just published by the Evangelical 
, fi : ' „ /FtCDl Hanover, show that women are more 
Church of Gern y church parish councils than in the town coun- 
widely reprnsen ^ Figures for the parish council elections 

f ■ that out of 94,659 elected councillors 26.935 

l", womeu (28.5 p“r cent). However, itt the municipal Cornells, 
women represent only 19.4 per cent. 

- flT1 ibnneh women’s presence in church councils has increased 
■ Md 5 nce 1 I 55 I 4.6 per Sent to 28.5 per cent) this still does not 
Kfled the 54 per cent of registered parish members who are women, 
said the EKD in Hanover. {Courtesy— EPS). 


3. 


Metropolitan Filaret-new Head of External Church Relations 
Moscow (EPS)- ; Mett0P»»>9” TO^***?* 


was, on 14 

--, . rbnirman of the Department of External Church 

April, appoints ^ yno d of the Russian Orthodox Church. He 

R cMeds Metropolitan Juvenaly, who has resigned for health reasons. 
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From 1973 to 197S Metropolitan Filaret was Archbishop of 
Berlin and Central Europe. After the death of Metropolitan 
Nikodim in 197S, he left Berlin and became Metropolitan of Minsk. 
He is also the Exarch to Western Europe. 

( Courtesy — EPS) 


4 . WCC Expresses Support for Lyon Hunger Strikers 

Geneva (EPS)—The Migration Secretariat and the Programme 
to Combat Racism of the World Council of Churches (WCC) have 
expressed their solidarity w ith the three people who, since 2 April, 
have been on “an unlimited hunger strike” in Lyon (France), to 
protest against the expulsion from France of young people over 18 
years of age from immigrant families. 

In a telegram dated 23 April, the two WCC departments “work¬ 
ing together in the support of the struggle of migrant workers for 
their human rights” aligned themselves with the Rev. Jean Costil 
(Reformed Church of France), Father Christian Delorme (Roman 
Catholic) and Hamid B,, a 32-year-o'd Algerian born in France. 

The hunger strikers arc carrying out an ‘action against the 
expulsion and for the recognition of the rights of the sons and 
daughters of immigrants to France.” By this action, they are 
demanding that the French authorities take seriously the lot of the 
second generation of immigrants, set-up a government commission 
to study their problems and impose a moratorium on the present 
expulsions. 

(Courtesy — EPS) 
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